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occasion they asked that their reply should be held over until
another Parliament, and this was agreed to.
Besides financial affairs another important matter of
business transacted in these early Parliaments was the presen-
tation of petitions, many of them brought by those summoned
or elected to Parliament. Petitions at first were concerned
mainly with individual grievances, such as allegations of
wrongful imprisonment or disputed questions of land tenure.
The Parliament Rolls record many such petitions. For ex-
ample:
Thomas de Tourneye, who had been in Wales to per-
form the service that the Lord Gilbert of Bulebeke owed
co our lord the king in connection with his recent expedi-
tion into those parts, was taken, after returning from Wales,
and held in the prison of Aylesbury in the county of Buck-
ingham on suspicion of a robbery suffered by Master John
de Saint-Omer, of which he is not guilty. . . . Wherefore
he beseeches our lord the king that he may be brought
under the common law and have a jury trial; for in the
prison he is at the point of death on account of the duress
with which he is treated.2
The petitions presented at court were not always of a
personal and individual nature; sometimes they were con-
cerned with matters of administration and public policy. We
find in 1341, for example, a petition that in future the royal
officials should be appointed "in parliament," and that such
officials should swear to obey the laws of the land.
We know something of how these early Parliaments
were conducted. Usually the meeting took place wherever
was convenient to the Kong. When the meeting was in Lon-
don, it generally took place in the Great Hall of the King's
palace adjoining the West Minster (Westminster Hall, as it
2 Sources of English Constitutional History, edited by Carl Stephen*
son and Frederick George Marcham, Harper, 1937, p. 187.